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man in these years was as much entitled as the Foreign Secretary to
form a judgment upon their probable issue.
Nevertheless the complaint against Grey points to a certain defect
in his method. Such Cabinet records as there are of these times show
that he was scrupulous in bringing all important points before his
colleagues; no one who knew him can believe that he practised upon
them any wilful deceit or secretiveness. But it was not in Mm to
play the schoolmaster, and it is evident that he too easily took for
granted that they shared this general knowledge, whereas to many
of them foreign policy was a side-issue in the absorbing occupation,
of domestic politics. He circulated papers without stint, but it was
said at the time that an ingenious test invented by a Foreign Office
clerk proved a large number to have been unread when they were
returned. If his colleagues complained that he was reticent, he in his
turn confided to his friends that he found it extremely difficult to
interest them in the affairs of his Department. Haldane, when he was
fighting an uphill batde for military reorganization, made the same
complaint. In the eyes of many of his colleagues these efforts savoured
of militarism, which, though it might be a tiresome necessity, had
better be kept out of sight while a Liberal Government was in power.
This attitude extended to foreign affairs and to " leave it to Grey "
became a habit which was only spasmodically broken when the
flare-up of some crisis compelled attention. Then " Why were we not
told ? " became the cry of the critics, who were not appeased when
reminded that they had been provided with ample material to form
a judgment. Grey's modesty and shrinking from publicity were
useful qualities in winning public respect and confidence, but he
concerned himself too little with the education of the public and his
colleagues in these years. Periodic full-dress debates in the Cabinet
on the general course of events, more frequent speeches devoted to
foreign affairs in the House of Commons and in the country, would
have helped to educate the public and saved Grey himself from a
good many unfounded criticisms in after years. The traditional
Foreign Office which kept itself to itself, and nursed its " secrets "
was rapidly becoming an anachronism in these times. To carry the
public with it in decisions which might need to be supported by
millions in arms had become a necessary part of its business.
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